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modern sculptors worthy of the name, or even that the sculptors 
of the present day have not fully vindicated their right to be 
styled artists in the highest sense of the word. We certainly 
mean nothing of the sort ; but it is sufficiently evident to even 
the most casual observer that there has been no progress made 
in sculpture at all equivalent to that which can be shown in 
painting. To discredit modern sculpture, would be to cast odium 
not only on a large number of foreigners whom we all love and 
admire, but also on a considerable number of our own country- 
men whose lives and deeds have lent a lustre to the name of 
'' American." If sculpture seems to be less asisiduously pursued 
than the art of painting, there may be reason for the fact — 
although we are not quite prepared to admit it as a fact — in the 
increase of our knowledge concerning pigments, canvases, the 
methods of mixing and applying paints, etc.; whereas, in regard 
to sculpture, we know very little more than did our ancestors. 

At the same time, it must be said, that there is no sort of 
artistic work which is more generally appreciated or commands 
more immediate and generous recognition from the public than 
sculpture. A picture may fail to touch the feelings of the mul- 
titude ; but a figure, moulded ''in the round," always appeals to 
the sense of form which is never absent from the human breast. 
This was particularly noticeable at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, where the statuary was surrounded, gazed at, and 
talked over far more, than even thqse paintings which were also 
centres of attraction. 

We have not space in the limits of this article to catalogue 
or describe all the different works which there challenged criti- 
cism, adverse or otherwise, but no one can have failed to notice 
the unusually full exhibition from Italian sculptors. In regard to 
many of these works, it was remarked that they did not fairly 
represent the Italian school of sculpture of the present day ; and, 
in fact, that they seemed rather to have been sent over here on 
speculation than as exhibits of the achievements of true artists 
whose feelings were enlisted in their work. A certain portion 
of these criticisms was undoubtedly merited ; for it is undeniable 
that among the many sculptures sent from Italy there were a 
number which could not be judged good by even the most partial 
friend of either the artists or their country. This objection, how- 
ever, could not be properly made to very many more of the ex- 
hibits sent by Italian artists, gentlemen who, at home and abroad, 
are universally conceded to best represent the condition of the 
art in their country. It is worth noticing, in passing, that the 
fault found with the inferior works to which we have referred is 
of precisely the same nature as the criticism passed by most 
critics upon the Italian school as a whole. To explain, and lest 
we should be accused of making a too sweeping criticism, a (ne- 
cessarily brief) glance may be given at the history of Italian 
sculpture in recent times. 

It is a fact universally conceded that the art of sculpture 
reached its culminating point in Italy in the time of Michael 
Angelo (who died in 1564), and from his day we must record a 
general though not uniform decadence. Very soon after the 
death of the great Florentine there sprung up a school — if so it 
can be properly called — of inferior artists, who, leaving the true 
domain of sculpture, strove chiefly after effects, and dexterity of 
execution was prized above nobility of conception. Of this school 
the most prominent figure is undoubtedly that of Bernini, who 
was born at the close of the sixteenth century, and died in 1680, 
and who was styled by some of his admirers '' The Second 
Michael Angelo ; " but the comparison is too much that of *' Hy- 
perion to a satyr " to be adopted by the calmer judgment of later 
generations. His works show dexterous execution, but that is 
all ; the '' divine fire " is entirely wanting. From the time of 
Bernini to that of Canova, who lived from 1747 to 1822, there was 
nothing in Italian sculpture worthy of notice. Canova, however, 
in Italy, like Flaxman in England, caused a purer and more cor- 
rect standard to be adopted ; and there was an improvement after 
his time, the great Dane, Thorwaldsen, having been one of his 
immediate followers and most favored pupils. Since the day of 
Canova Italian sculpture has steadily advanced, although the old 
standard has not been reached. There is still, it was remarked 
at Philadelphia, a certain pettiness of detail and a sort of attempt 
at realistic effects — such, for instance, as putting real steel knit- 
ting-needles into the hands of a woman knitting — and undoubt- 
edly much of this criticism was just ; but there still remained the 



two facts that Italy not only possesses, apparently, more sculp- 
tors than any other nation, but also that they treated us more 
generously than the artists of any other country ; or, at least, 
sent us more works. Among those most thoroughly represented 
was Francisco Barzaghi, who had about half-a-dozen statues in 
the Exhibition, and of whose '' My First Friend " we publish an 
engraving, it being a fair sample of his style. Signor Barzaghi is 
a native of Milan, but has often exhibited in England and the 
United States, and is one of the best of the Italian school of 
sculptors of to-day. — J, A. Miller. 



THE ODD AND HUMBLE IN ART. 

There has probably never been a time, since painting was 
invented, when what are now known as genre pictures — that is, 
pictures having no historical significance, and referring only to the 
affairs of every-day life, with all their humor and pathos, have not 
been produced in greater or less numbers by artists. As the great 
satirists — from the time of Horace, Juvenal, and the other 
ancients, down to the author of 'VHudibras " and his still more 
recent followers and imitators — have made the follies and foibles 
of their fellow-men the theme of ridicule and more or less vitu- 
peration ; and as the novelists and the playwrights have used the 
peculiarities, of the rest of mankind as a text, so have also the 
painters, leaving the domains of what is called " high art," drawn 
for inspiration upon the homely life of their contemporaries, for 
subjects for their pencils. Nor can we so much wonder — if won- 
der is indeed necessary— that this should have been the case. It 
may be possible that a saint is preferable to a sinner, but we have 
yet to find out that the saint is necessarily the more picturesque 
object, looked at from an artistic stand-point. In fact, artists 
have by no means always found it so, having drawn their inspira- 
tion quite as often from the ranks of the very lowest as from 
those of the highest of mankind. 

Not to be too particular in our mention of artists, it will suf- 
fice to speak of a few of those who have been noted in the annals 
of art as painters of the humble, the lowly and the odd. Of these 
we find two of the most celebrated in Spain : Diego Velasquez, 
who lived from 1599 to 1660, and who became the head of the 
school of Madrid. He ranked high as a painter of portraits, tak- 
ing rank with Titian and Vandyck ; but all his most celebrated 
compositions are devoted to illustrating the humble life of the 
people of his day and country. Of those the two probably best 
known are '' The Water-Seller of Seville," now in the possession 
of the Duke of Wellington, and the '' Topers " in the Madrid 
Gallery, both excellent specirnens. 

Contemporary with Velasquez, and scarcely if at all inferior 
to him, was Murillo, who died in 1682. Murillo is spoken of as 
the chief representative of the Spanish school of religious paint- 
ing, of which several excellent examples exist in the European 
galleries. But it is chiefly as a painter of humble life that he is 
best known, especially of many beggar boys and other street 
gamins. Some reason for this may be found, perhaps, in the fact 
that his own origin was of the humblest, and that he drew the 
inspiration for his pictures from the sources with which he was 
most familiar ; hence we find '* Spanish Flower Girls," '' Beggar 
Boys," and similar specimens of this great painter's skill com- 
paratively plenty. It must be remembered that Murillo's works 
have claims to fame beyond anything supplied by their subjects. 
He is not excelled by any of his contemporaries in softness and 
brilliancy of coloring, nor in picturesqueness of composition or 
in skill in posing his subjects. 

To the same time belonged David Teniers, who was undoubt- 
edly not only the greatest genre painter of his own but of any 
other time as well. The son of a painter of distinction, the 
founder, it is claimed, of the Belgian school oi genre painting, and 
a pupil of Rubens, Teniers preserved strictly his originality ; and, 
though too often coarse, developed a skill in grouping figures, a 
faithfulness of delineation, a spirit, humor, lightness of touch and 
grace of execution, which deservedly place him at the head of his 
class. His humor very often became satire, and no one was too 
lofty in station or too exalted in character to escape his notice. 
Not all his pictures were satirical, however, nor were his subjects 
by any means all drawn from low life, though very many of them 
were ; and in all such he showed the same love of truth which 
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THE SALAD PEDDLER. — JOH ANN Witt. 



actuated the others of this class whom we have mentioned ; and, 
like them, this characteristic led to very much of the coarseness 
to which we have referred. 

Later than the great painters we have named came William 
Hogarth, who, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, is awarded the honor 
of having been a founder of the English school of painting. He 
was born in 1697, and died in 1764, and throughout nearly all of 
that period his influence over English art and artists was marked. 
He was a man of strong, vigorous character, intensely independ- 
ent, and devoted to truth, as his pictures all clearly demonstrate. 
Very early in his career he became disgusted at the almost slav- 



ish devotion shown by English artists to the mannerisms and 
methods of the Italian school — not by any means at that time 
of a character to recommend itself to a man like Hogarth, who, 
whatever other faults he may have had, had nothing of the petty 
or namby-pamby about him. Perhaps his contempt for those 
faults had a certain effect in intensifying some of his qualities 
which scarcely needed to be encouraged ; but, at all events, it 
helped to give us a painter whom the world could ill have spared. 
Hogarth's works are so well known by means of numerous en- 
gravings that it is scarcely necessary to say that they are very 
largely satirical, and that they deal almost entirely with moral 
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A FOREST HOME. — C. Kroner. 



questions connected with the social Hfe of the day. Very seldom, 
too, does he choose his subjects from other than the compara- 
tively humble — unless, indeed, we except such a series as the 
'' Marriage a la Mode," in which an attempt is made to introduce 
us to something like fashionable society ; but even here, we can 
hardly call the attempt a success. 

Like his predecessors, of whom we have spoken, Hogarth 
painted what he saw around him ; and, as he painted with fideHty, 
his pictures, Hke theirs, have a value as records of contemporary 
manners and customs, apart from any interest attaching to their 
moral teachings. There was this difference between him and 



them, however, that although they all excelled him m coloring, 
and even many times in drawing, none of the others attempted 
to make themselves moral teachers ; and no one of the others — 
with the possible exception of Velasquez — had so great an influ- 
ence on the national school of his country. 

A later artist, who has, hke Hogarth, drawn humble life, and 
who, like Hogarth, was born for a moralist and reformer, is 
George Cruikshank, who, though not a painter, has spent a long 
life in illustrating the phases of life among the lowly, and in 
drawing from them great moral lessons told with humor and 
pathos. We must leave him, and other artists of the present day, 
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who have drawn or painted men and women. We must remark 
not all the inspiration for pictures of humble life has been drawn 
from the human family, however, for a long line of artists of the 
highest reputation have made different members of the brute cre- 
ation the subjects of their pencils, sometimes endowing them with 
distinctively human feehngs, and portraying them as acting like 
human beings, and sometimes showing them in situations natural 
to them, and acting out the impulses more or less common to 
them and to humanity. 

In any mention of such pictures the first name to arise in the 
mind is that of Sir Edwin Landseer, who died so recently as 1873, 
and whose works are so well known by means of copies, engrav- 
ings, chromos and lithographs. Nearly all his pictures were of the 
class somewhat vaguely described by the term genre (which, as 
somebody has wittily said, '* everybody understands but no one 
can define "), although he often 
paints, as the scene of action, 
a charming landscape, as even 
the genre painter has a right to 
do, so long as the sentiment of 
the picture is centred in the 
living subjects, and the land- 
scape subordinated to them, as 
in the case of the group we 
engrave in the present num- 
ber, of a doe watching her 
fawns, and, on being startled 
by some unwonted sound, has 
sprung to her feet, with true 
motherly instinct, to guard 
them as best she may, or as- 
sist them in their flight if flight 
be necessary. Landseer was 
especially noted for his fidelity 
to nature, both in drawing and 
in the rendering of textures : 
fur, hair, horn or hoof, all show 
precisely what they are in his 
pictures ; and the freedom and 
unity of his groups are always 
carefully preserved. His ex- 
ample has had a great effect 
upon animal painting, as the 
growing taste for it and the 
great advance made in it dur- 
ing his time, especially in our 
own country, can testify. 

It would be useless in this 
place, as well as invidious in 
us, to review the capacities and 
capabilities of the living art- 
ists who have followed in the 
footsteps of — not imitated — 
Landseer ; nor do we intend, 
at this time, to enter into any 
discussion of their merits ; but 
we may surely be pardoned for 
briefly referring to the names 
of Schreyer, whose horses are 
well known ; Beard, who has given us so many examples of 
human nature as typified by beasts ; Dolph, who paints cats and 
kittens ; and a score of others who have given us their humble 
friends in different guises. — Philip Williams, 



WORKERS IN GOLD. 

The art of working in the precious metals, whether for the 
production of articles to adorn the person, statues, architectural 
ornaments, or dishes for the table, is undoubtedly one of the very 
highest antiquity. It probably sprung, in the first place, from that 
love of ornament which is inherent in human nature, and moves 
the savage as strongly as it does the most highly civilized. That 
gold was almost universally used for this purpose among the most 
ancient peoples is undoubtedly to be largely attributed to the 
fact of its seemingly almost universal distribution in the countries 




where existed the highest civiHzation, and its consequent cheap- 
ness ; to which we must add its inherent brilHancy and beauty, 
and the mechanical quaHties of malleability and ductility. These 
quaUties it has not lost, nor is it less beautiful ; but it would be 
impossible at the present day to make such lavish use of it as was 
commonly done in the times of which we speak, as, to refer to a 
well-known example, in the decorations of Solomon's Temple and 
palace. Nor was there less use made of the metal for purposes 
of personal adornment, and the skill formerly attained may be 
judged of by the examples of a somewhat later date, to be seen 
in the Castellani collection now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. 

How great this skill was it is not our purpose to speak at this 
time, but we may remark that it has, in most respects, never been 
surpassed, nor, in fact, equaled. The art of making jewelry, for 

instance, of the sort known as 
Etruscan, having a peculiar 
granulated appearance, has 
been completely lost ; and, 
although Mr. Castellani, after 
years of patient investigation, 
managed to produce excellent 
imitations of the ancient work, 
he remarks : '* We are, never- 
theless, convinced that the an- 
cients must have had some 
chemical process by which to 
fix those intertwistings which 
is unknown to us, and without 
which, notwithstanding all our 
efforts, we have not been able 
to arrive at the reproduction 
of certain articles of exquisite 
minuteness, and which we de- 
spair of ever imitating, unless 
through the agency of some 
new scientific discovery." 

What we have said refers 
more to the jeweler than to 
the goldsmith ; but, in truth, 
the two are inseparable the 
one from the other. As a 
French writer has tersely and 
wittily said : "The goldsmith 
is the jeweler of the dresser ; 
and ^the jeweler is the gold- 
smith of the jewel case." The 
same skill of workmanship 
which was shown in the manu- 
facture of personal ornaments 
appeared also in the articles 
of house decoration or of table 
service. It may be that a 
higher degree of artistic ex- 
cellence was shown in the 
early examples of jewelry than 
in the works of the goldsmiths, 
but the workmanship was ne- 
cessarily of the same quality, 
both working in the same materials, with the same tools, and by 
the same or precisely similar processes. It is a noteworthy fact, 
too, that many of the early forms, as for example that of the 
vase, have come down to us unchanged. 

We can not here give even a list of the names of great artists 
who, in times more recent than those of which we have spoken — 
historical times — have not been ashamed to show their skill in 
works in gold and silver, and even in things so .apparently trivial 
as ladies' ornaments ; yet such masters as Ghiberti — who erected 
the bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence — Andrea del 
Verrochio, Ghirlandajo and others, gave us some of the most 
beautiful designs for jewelry which have been produced. 

But the goldsmith who has, perhaps, filled the largest space in 
the history of the art was Benvenuto Cellini, who has been made 
the subject of more than one romantic story, the elder Dumas 
having introduced him into one of his novels ; but even Dumas 
could do very little else than copy from Cellini's ''Memoirs,^' for 



VASE AND CUP. — Benvenuto Cellini. 



